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followed by Ut booms ", ana now the years of depression
were followed by prosperity. The repeal of the Corn Laws
did not ruin agriculture, for the workers of the whole country
were prospering as trade revived, and had more money to
spend, while the growth of population increased the demand
for goods and for corn. It was the content due to prosperity %
which made the working-classes lose interest in the Chartists'
demand for political reform.
In addition, the Chartists did not appeal to all sections
of the working-classes, many of whom found an outlet for Robert
their energies in, and hoped for more from, the reforms to r?*de
be obtained through two other movements, Trade Umontsm Unions
and Co-operation.
Both these were influenced by the ideas and work of
Robert Owen, a most remarkable man, and one who has
been hailed as the founder of British Socialism. Owen was
a Welshman who went to Scotland and there set up a model
factory at New Lanark.1 He came to believe that if men
were to combine instead of competing, production could be
so developed and distribution of wealth so equalized, that
poverty would disappear. He was convinced, too, from his
own experience, that decent conditions produced decent
citizens* Good wages, good housing, clean conditions of
work, and opportunities for education, transformed his own
workpeople at Lanark. So he came to preach the idea that
good environment and social justice could transform the
populace.
He considered that the beginning of this programme
must be made by uniting the workers in Trade Unions.
This was made legal in 1824, and as the workers realized
that the Reform Bill of 1832, which they had so ardently
supported, brought no benefit to them, they began to join
the Unions in great numbers. In 1833 Owen had the
idea of amalgamating all these small bodies, and he there-
1 He took many of his ideas from Political Justice, a book written by Godwin,
Shelley's father-in-law.